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LORD BYRON.—PREFATORY EDITORIAL DIGRESSION 
ON CYNICS AND MISANTHROPES. 
—— 


A memoir of so extraordinary a personage as Lord 
Byron, by so eminent a man as Thomas Moore, can- 
not fail to be popular, although it is natural to sup- 
pose that, after the ground has been traversed by so 
many literary predecessors, nothing would be left to 
the present author but the gleanings. Mr. Moore, 
however, has produced a work of considerable in- 
terest, and has afforded us a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the feelings, habits, and eccentricities of 
his wayward friend than any, or all, of his prede- 
cessors in the same task. 

Lord Byron, as a man, was never a favourite with 
us ;—we do not admire his temperament or frame of 
mind, and opposed as we are, generally speaking, to 
eorporeal punishments, we cannot read Mr. Moore’s 
account of the petulance, impetuosity, and overbear- 
ing temper of Byron, when almost a child, without 
regretting that the experiment of a series of good 
sound floggings had not been tried to cast out the 
devils which seem to have got possession of him at a 
very early age. 

Although Lord Byron was a poet of unquestion- 
able genius, force, and originality, it is our decided 
opinion that he owed some share of his celebrity to his 
high station. There is no necessity, as Hawthorne 
says in Love in a Village, that “ a man of ten thou- 
sand a year should be a conjurer,” and when a 
nobleman possesscs even an average share of talent, 
the world readily gives him credit for a great deal 
more—although, as Johnson said of Chesterfield, he 
may be a wit amongst lords, but only a lord amongst 
wits. Byron’s genius, however, would have distin- 
guished him in any rank of life ; but it is probable | 
that he would have been a more amiable man had 
he moved in a less elevated sphere ; as we find 
that his anticipations of the title to which he suc- 
ceeded but too early in life, frequently betrayed him 
into airs of insolence and fits of ungovernable 
passion, in which he would not have indulged so un- 
reservedly had he not felt conscious that he was not 
of the plebeian herd. 

We have intimated that we are no admirers of | 
Lord Byron, except as a poet :—as a man we dislike 
him, and all who resemble him.*« We never yct met | 


® We have said nothing here about the ribaldry and in- 
decency which disgrace some of Lord Byron’s works, because 
Mr. Moore has had the good sense to exclude every thing of 
the description from his present work. He is said to have 
destroyed his friend's autobiography, for which act, if report 
speaks truly, the respectable part of the public ought to feel | 
much obliged to Mr. Moore. The following passage, in allu- 


sion to this subject, from a leading London journal, is so 
completely in accordance with our own opinions that we 


| book must afford. Every line.of it, as far as we} 


with a confirmed cynic, who indulged in sneers and 
random censures—cutting right and left at all around 
him, who was not himself as bad, or worse, in morals 
and habits than the mest faulty of those who were the 
objects of his misanthropic spleen. One of our poets, 
as a caution to satirists, says— 

*¢ Let those teach others who themselves excel, 

And censure freely who have written well.” 

This we would paraphrastically address to those 
discontented persons who, out of humour with them- 
selves and the world, think they have a right to make 
every body uncomfortable around them. Such 
men, before they set up for reformers of others, ought 
to reform themselves, and this should be their motto ; 

“¢ Let those chide others who themselves excel, 
And censure freely, who have acted well.” 

Men of the description to which we are alluding, 
like what the sailors call “Mother Carey’s Chickens,”’ 
are never so much at home as in astorm. Like 
Timon, of Athens, they hate and railat all mankind, 
although in one essential point the resemblance fails ; 
the Athenian misanthrope, at least, possessed the ne- 
gative virtue of abstinence, whilst our modern misan- 
thropes are as fond of indulging pris sensual appe- 
tites, as of gratifying their spleen/and giving vent to 
their bile. If by their folly or extyavagance they have 
brought misfortune or disgrace upon themselves, they 
hate every one who is less uncomfortable than they 
are, and their dislike is generally in the direct ratio of 
his merits; or if they entertain friendship for any 
one, the sentiment often arises from no very amiable 
impulse, like the partiality which Timon is said to 
have expressed for Alcibiades, because he believed 
that he would one day prove his country’s ruin. 

After this digression, it is time to lay before our 
readers some notice of Mr. Moore’s work, with 
which we shall proceed, after further premising, 
that a judicious commentator upon Moore’s sketch 
of Byron, who, like ourselves, has, it seems, only 
taken a partial glance at the work, thus expresses 
his opinion of its style and execution : 

“ It would perhaps be premature to pronounce a 
positive opinion upon the merits of a work of which 
we have had time only to read some of the earlier 
pages ; but we must confess that a hasty glance at 
its opening has raised very ardent anticipations as to 
the intellectual pleasure and knowledge which this | 


have seen, is interesting and instructive ; and there, 
is an unpretending simplicity in the style, which 
imparts to it an additional charm. We do not find 
any of those little conceits (poetical they may be) 





autobiography was destroyel1—a circwimstance we do not at 
all regret, if it be true that it was written on the plan of the 
Confessions of J. J. Rousseau, one of the most abominable pro- 
ductions that ever was permitted to “ve the light. But his 
Diary has been preserved, und, as we observe from the ex- 
tracts given in the journals, is full of curious and interesting 





have transcribed it:—.“‘ The public are aware that Byron's! 


which were wont to characterize the prose of Mr. 
Moore. However these brilliants might give evi- 
dence of the mens divinior, they could not fail to dis- 
tract the attention of the reader between the writer 
and his subject; and it not unfrequently happened, 
that less was felt of the matter which was read, than 
of the manner in which it was treated.” oe 


LIFE OF LORD BYRON. 


BY THOMAS MOORE. 
or - 
(From the Spectator.) 


The life of Lord Byron, or as the eloquent author mo- 
cestly terms it, ** Notices of the Life” of that great man, 
is an important addition to our national literature. The 
subject is full of interest and instruction, and Mr. Moore 
has handled it with consummate ability. Although he is 
deeply impressed with the fond recollections of a warm 
friendship, honourably begun and honourably maintained, 
he speaks of the character and writings of the great author 
of Childe Harold in the language of honest and consistent 
impartiality. His work is a rare, and, with the exception 
of his own life of Sheridan, we might say an unexampled 
combination of the minute tenderness of a biographer with 
the rigid fidelity of an historian. The style is simple and 
polished ; simple without meanness, and polished without 
glitter. Either the author of Lalla Rookh has felt that the 
gaudy flowers which he scattered so profusely on the tomb 
of the orator and dramatist, were unsuited to the more 
solemn character of the departed bard, or the task he has 
so worthily accomplished has imparted to his own light and 
lively temperament a portion of its own essential gravity. 
We can, within our straitened limits, give but a very im- 
perfect sketch of a quarto volume of seven hundred pages; 
but this 1s little to be regretted: few readers will be so 
dull to the claims of genius, or so incurious, and we may 
add, so unfashionable, as to receive at second hand their 
knowledge of a life of Byron from the pen of Moore. 

The author, following the example so pleasingly set by 
Hayley in his life of Cowper, is content, where his mate- 
rials admit, to allow the noble poet to tell his own story. 
The volume under our consideration contains no fewer 
than two hundred and forty-one of his letters, the far 
greater number of them now published for the first time, 
besides copious extracts from his journals* and memoranda. 





* Of the journal, which was begun in November, 1813, 
when the poet was in his 26th year, Mr. Moore says—* At 
this time Lord Byron commenced a journal, or diary, from 
the pages of which I have already selected afew extracts, and 
of which I shall now lay as much more as is producible before 
the reader. Employed chiefly—as such a record from its 
nature must be—about persons still living and oecurrences 
still recent, it would be impossible of course to submit it to 
the public eye, without the omission of some portion of its 
contents; and unluckily, too, of that very portion which, 
from its reference to the secret pursuits and feelings of the 
writer, would gratify the most lively and piquant curlosity of 
the reader. Enough, however, will, I trust, still remain, even 
after all this necessary winnowing, to enlarge still further the 
view we have here opened into the interior of the poet’s life 
and habits, and to indulge harmlessly that task, as general as 
it is natural, which leads us tocontemplate with pleasure a 
great mind in its undress, and to rejoice in the discovery so 
consoling to human pride, that even the mightiest, in their 
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But Byron's letters are more spirit-stirring than those of 
the author of the Task; the matter is more varied, the 
style more vigorous. Indeed, in perusing his happiest 
epistolary effusions, we sometimes doubt whether the fame 
he might have acquired asa prose writer, had he practised 
that form of composition more extensively, as doubtless he 
would have done had he lived, might not, as in the case of 
Scott, have equalled or outshone the reputation of his 
poetry. It is not so much, however, in the character of 
the letters, as in the value of the ** thread of gold”? which 
connects them, that the * notices’ of Moore rise superior 
to the “life” of Hayley. ‘The laboured and attenuated 
tinsel of Cowper's culogist is, for the most part, in painful 
contrast with the simple, lively graces of the poet whose 
virtues he commemorates; but the intertissue of Mr. 
Moore's narrative will be contemplated with hardly less 
admiration than the beautiful and irregular fragments, on 
which it bestows consistency and continuity. There is 
but one other living man whose style would not run a risk 
of appearing bald and feeble when placed in juxtaposition 
with the brilliant and masculine periods of Byron. 

‘The lineage of Byron, of which he was more proud than 
his great genius rendered altogether suitable, was ancient 
as well as noble: the first of his name came to England 
in the train of the Conqueror, and his lands are respect- 
fully noted in Domesilay-book. His father was the son 
of Admiral, oras he is more generally termed, Commodore 
Byron, so well known from his interesting narrative of the 
loss of the Wager. ‘The elder Byron was a man of selfish 
and profligate character, without one redeeming virtue 
either ot the bead or the heart. The mother of the poet 
was the heiress of Gight, a branch of the Gordon family, 
** not the Seymour branch, but the auld Gordons.”’ She 
was a woman of most ungovernable temper and weak‘un- 
derstanding. It would be hard to say whether the early 
years of her son were more embittered by the strength of 
her passions or by the weakness of her head. Byron 
was born in Holles-street, on the 22d January, 1788: in 
1790 he was carried to Aberdeen, and he remained in 
Scotland until he was ten years of age. The lameness of 
his foot is said to have been the result of an accident at 
the time of his birth. ‘Through life 1t was to bim a source 
of singular irritation and uncasiness. Even when a child 
nothing offended hin so deeply as the slightest allusion to 
it. His mother, who took a pleasure in tormenting, ale 
though she felt, 60 far as such a nature could tecl, a kind. 
n, made use of tt as a perpetual sub- 
In the course of his first tour through 


ness for her gifted + 
Ject of annoyance. 

Greece, he bitterly exclaims against the folly and wicked. 
ness of his parent, in thus reproaching bim with a defor. 
mity for which he considered himse If chiefly indebted to 
her obetinate rejection of the proper methods of cure 
Bathing in the Gulf of Lepanto, with the Marquis of 
Sligo, he suid—** Look there !—itis to the false delicacy 
at my birth I owe that deformity ; and yet, as long as I 
can remember, she has never ceased to taunt and reproach 
me with it. Even afew days before we parted, for the last 
time, on my leaving England, she, in one of her fits of 
passion, uttered an imprecation upon me, praying that I 
as Tam in body!" Yet 
he could, at times, in childhood and manhood, both jest 
aod bear to be jested with on his misfortunes. His excel- 
vas much attached, and 


might prove as i] formed in min« 





lent nurse, May Gray, to whom fh» 
who communicated to Dr. Ewing, of Aberdeen, many 
particulars of his early years, wee to tell of his calling her 
out to sec ** the twa laddies with the twa club feet going 
pened to be a child in 





up the Broad-street.”— T! 


the neighbourhood similarly offlicted with himself. It 
adds to the point of young Byron's remark, that the Broad- 
street here spoken of is one of the narrowest of the lively 
little town of Aberdeen, and éwa club feet in at at one 
time were worth looking at. To May Gray he was in. 
debted for his knowledge of the Scriptures, which was in- 
timate. When a boy, Byron was readier to give a blow 


than take one; and he seldom allowed an affront to pass 


wanoticed. * On his return home one day, breathless”— 








this was in Aberdeen——** the servant asked what he had 
been about ? and was answered, with a mixture of rage 
and humour, that he had been'paying a debt, by beating 
a boy according to promise, for that he was a Byron, and 
would never belie his motto, Trust Byron.”* The spirit 
which prompted the Modern Bards was already breathing 
and acting in the urchin of eight years old. 

In the summer of 1796, Mrs. Byron and her son (his 
father was then dead) went to the lovely little village of 
Ballater, on the Dee, with a view to the health of the lat- 
ter, which had been weakened by an attack of scarlet fever. 
His residence there, and afterwards for a short time at In- 
vercauld, yet further up the Dee, is commemorated in the 
song entitled ** Loch-na-gar.” The fir plantations, which 
the poet magnifies into pine forests, cover the southern 
bank of the river in front of Ballater, The ‘* hillof the 
garden” lies twelve or fourteen miles to the south-west ot 
the village; and it appears very doubtful if it ever was 
visited by him who has so fondly sung of its ** dark frown- 
ing” beauties. On the subject of this poem, the following 
observations of Mr. Moore appear to be equally original 
and just. 


** To thewildness and grandeurof thescenes among which 
his childhood was passed, it is not unusual to trace the first 
awakening of his poetic talent. But it may be questioned 
whether this faculty was everso produced. That the charm 
of scenery, which derives its chief power from fancy and as- 
sociation, should be much feltat an age when fancy is yet 
hardly awake, and associations but few, can with difficulty, 
even making every allowance for the prematurity of ge- 
nius, be conceived. ‘The light which the poet sees around 
the forms of nature, is not so much in the objects them- 
selves, as in the eye that contemplates them; and imagi- 
nation must first be able to lend a glory to such scenes, 
before she can derive inspiration from them. As mate- 
rials, indeed, for the poetic faculty, when developed, to 
work upon, these impressions of the new and wonderful 
retained from childhood, and retained with all the vivid- 
ness of recollection which belongs to genius, may foram, 
it is true, the purest and most precious part of that ali- 
ment with which the memory of the poet feeds his imagi- 
nation. But still, it is the newly-awakened power within 
him that is the source of the charm ;—it is the force of 
fancy alone that, acting upon the recollections, impreg- 
nates, as it were, all the past with poesy. In this respect, 
such impressions of natural scenery as Lord Byron received 
in his childhood, must be classed with the various other 
remembrances which that period leaves behind—of: its in- 
nocence, its sports, its first hopes and afiections—all of 
them reminiscences which the poet afterwards converts to 
his use, but which no more make the poet than—to apply 
an illustration of Byron’s own—the honey can be said to 
make the bee that treasures it.”” 

This subject is afterwards resumed ; and as the biogra- 
pher of Byron may be allowed to speak on it as one ‘* set 
under authority,”’ his remarks are the more valuable. He 
is speaking of the poet’s return to England after his first 
tour through Greece, when he was known only as the au- 
thor of Ldours of Idleness and Modern Bards. 


** Having landed the young pilgrim once more in Eng- 
land, it may be worth while, before we accompany him 
into the scenes that awaited him at home, to consider how 
far the general character of his mind and disposition may 
have been affected by the course of travel and adventure 
in which he had been for the last two years engaged. A 
life less savouring of poetry and romance than that which 
he had pursued previously to his departure on his travels, 
it woald be difficult to imagine. In his childhood, it is 
true, be had been a dweller and wanderer among scenes 
well calculaced, according to the ordinary notion, to im- 
plant the first rudiments of poctic feeling. But though 
the poet may afterwards feed on the recollection of such 
scenes, it is more than questionable, as has been already 
observed, whether he ever has been formed by them. If 
a childhood, indeed, passed among mountuinous scenery, 
were so favourable to the awakening of the imaginative 
power, both the Welsh, among ourselves, and the Swiss, 
abroad, ought to rank much higher in the scale of poetic 
excellence than they do at present.” 

In his tenth year, the death first of the heir-apparent 
to the title, and secondly of its gloomy and ascetic pos- 
sessor, raised young Byron to the honours of the peerage, 





* « Crede Byron.” 





and a considerable fortune, with one yet greater in expec. 
tancy. The consequence of this event was his removal, 
with his mother, to England ; sad it is a curious proof of 
the slender fortunes at that period of the poet’s family, 
that the produce of the sale of his mother's effects, with 
the exception of her plate and linen, which she carried 
with her, netted only £74 17s. 7d. ! 

He never again visited Scotland, much as he talked and 
wrote of it. And although he boasts himself, in Don Juan, 
‘* half a Scot by birth, and bred a whole one,”’ solittle was 
he disposed to identify himself with the peculiarities of 
that country, that one day a heedless girl having remarked 
that she thought he had a little of the Scotch accent, he 
exclaimed in a rage, ** Good God! I hope not! I’m sure 
I haven't. I would rather the whole d—d country was 
sunk in the sea. I the Scotch accent !” 

A short time after his arrival in England he was placed 
under Dr. Glennie, at Dulwich. ‘I found him,” says 
the Doctor, ** playful, good-humoured, and beloved by 
his companions. His reading in history and poetry was 
far beyond the usual standard of his age; and in my study 
he found many books open to him both to please his taste 
and gratify his curiosity ; among others a set of our poets, 
from Chaucer to Churchill, which I am almost tempted to 
say he had more than once perused from beginning to end.” 
Byron was indeed a helluo librorum; and the list, which 
he has preserved, of his early reading, is such as few stu. 
dents cf advanced years will be able to equal. It contains 
about sixty historical works, several of them voluminous, 
besides many others in biography, philosophy, geography, 
poetry, oratory, law, divinity, and an endless crowd of mis. 
cellanies. ‘* I have also read,” he says, (** to my regretat 
present,) above four thousand novels.”? Yet his know. 
ledge, as usual with great readers, was more extensive than 
accurate. He speaks of Walsh as only known by his ode 
to King William (p. 1828 ;) though Johnson describes the 
preface to his letters and povins as very judicious. It was 
a preface that gave occasion to Byron’s remark. He con- 
founds the language of the new world and the old, in talk. 
ing of ** Mowhawk kraals, (p. 115 ;) and on another occas 
sion, he speaks of Cecilia as revised by Dr. Johnson,—it 
was Evelina (Miss Burney’s first novel) that the philolo. 
gist revised, 

From Dr. Glennie young Byron was soon removed, by 
the petulant impatience of his mother. She used to go 
down to Dulwich, and give the Doctor a hearty **flyting;” 
and her tones on these occasions were none of the lowest. 
‘* Byron,” said one of his clasg-fellows, in Dr. Glennie's 
hearing, ‘* your mother 18a fool.” ** I know it,” gloomily, 
answered the young lord. His next place of abode was 
Harrow, where he became acquainted with Lord Clare, 
Lord Delaware, the Duke of Dorset, Mr. Peel, and a 
number of otters, to whom he continued warmly attached 
ever afterwards. Of his affection for young Peel, and of 
the magnanimity of his disposition, an interesting anec: 
dote is given by his biographer. 

** While Lord Byron and Mr. Peel were at Harrow to- 
gether. a tyrant, some few years older, whose name was 
seenee claimed a right to fag little Peels which claim 
(whether rightly or wrongly I know not) Peel resisted. The 
resistance, however, was in vain; ****** not only subdued 
him, but determined also to punish the refractory slave, 
and proceeded forthwith to put his determination into prace 
tice, by inflicting a kind of bastinado on the inner fleshy 
side of the boy’s arm, which, during the operation, was 
twisted round with some degree of technical skill, to render 
the pain more acute. While the stripes were succeeding 
each other, and poor Peel writhing under them, Byron 
saw and felt for the misery of his friend ; and, although he 
knew he was not strong enough to fight ****** with any 
hope of success, and that it was dangerous even to ap- 
proach him, he advanced to the scene of action, and with 
a blush of rage, tears in his eyes, and a voice trembling 
between terror and indignation, asked very humbly if 
#*##*° would be pleased to tell him, ‘how many stripes 
he meant to inflict?” ‘Why,’ returned the executioner, 
‘ little rascal, what is that to you?’ * Beeause, if you 
aa. said Byron, holding out his arm, ‘I would take 

(To be continued.) 
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———— 
The Bouquet. 


wz have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them. 





—_—— 


WHAT IS GENTILITY? 


A MORAL TALE. 
—— 
(Continued from eur last.) 


CHAPTER Xv. 


It would be difficult to determine who was most 
mortified and disappointed — result of this 
drawing-room, Catharine or Mrs. M‘Carty. The 
daughter and mother had equally calculated on 
some great effect being produced. 

The dress, on which so much time, so much 
money, so many midnight meditations and decp 
calculations had been expended, and which it was 
supposed would attract general attention and admi- 
ration, splendid as it seemed, exhibited alone in 
Mrs. M‘Carty’s parlour, dwindled and faded into 
nothing, when compared with the dresses Catharine 
saw in the drawing-room, and was completely lost 
in the crowd; ‘and not only my dress, but myself 
too,” added she, almost sobbing with vexation. 
“Not a creature took any more notice of me, than 
of a kitten, or a lap-dog making their way among 
them. It was the most suffocating, tiresome place 
that vould be, and I am sure if it was not to say 
that I go to the drawing-room, nobody would ever 
catch me there again; for I was tired to death.” 

Still Catharine continued to seck and to obtain 
invitations to the parties and assemblies of the great 

, as she called them, and still she returned 
mortified, vexed, and wearied, with nothing but the 
same story to repeat to her mother—“ That she was 
lost in the crowd, where she knew nobody, and no- 
body knew her, and where not a creature spoke to 
her.’ Yet that she might say she had been there, 
and say it to people who only disliked and ridiculed 
her for her frivolous vanity, she exposed herself to 
these continual humiliations, and to great trouble 
and expense besides. 

Maria did not find much more satisfaction at these 

y resorts, for she was as little noticed and as little 
bay Neither of these young ladies had beauty 
sufficient to attract attention in a brilliant throng, 
though they did very well at home; and when by 
chance some one inquired “ Who are those two poor 
girls sitting there alone?’ some one would reply, 
“ One is the daughter of a poor officer, and the other 
the daughter of a rich shopkeeper; but more or less, 
or how or where, or what and who, no one under- 
taketh ——.’»—“ Poor things, if it did not make one 
look so confoundedly insignificant, and feel so sheep- 
ish to be dancing with neglected damsels, I could 
find it in my heart to take compassion on them.” 

“ Egad, if you did, you would show a more chi- 
valric courage than I pretend to possess—Egad, a 
man must be somebody himself, before he dares ven- 
ture to dance with these nobodies.”? 

And as these somedodies, viz. persons of real fa- 
shion, were more agreeably engaged, these poor girls 
were left to absolute solitude in a brilliant crowd. 

Maria, indeed, was not quite so neglected as Ca- 
tharine. Sometimes her father going up to a young 
gentleman, or a member of Congress, or a fellow- 
officer, would insist on introducing him to his 
daughter; but knowing he was poor, they were all 
shy of his introduction, suspecting he wanted to 
catch a husband for his daughter. Mr. Benson, too, 
after going the rounds of fashion and beauty, if he 
could find nothing more to his fancy, would steal to 
Maria, and drawing her into some obscure corner, 
would flirt with her by the hour. Maria, little 





thinking it was simply for his amusement, was 
highly flattered by this marked preference, and 
more than returned his attentions. He was a mar- | 
ried man! and the probability of loving, or being 
beloved by a married man, never once entered her 
head. She looked upon all these flirtations as harm- 
less as if with a brother, and yielded to them, un- 


{ 





conscious of the increasing interest they were ex- | 
citing in her heart, until she felt the increasing pain | 
his absence or his neglect occasioned. As for Mr. 
Benson, while thus by the most tender and flattering 
attention he was winning the affections of a simple 
and innocent girl, and felt such pleasure in playing 
with her feelings, he forgot, that what was sport to 
him was death to others, and excused himself in his 
own eyes, by saying, “ The girl knows I am married, 
and cannot have any serious designs; as for the rest, 
let her take care of herself; if she chooses to be silly, 
it is with her eyes open,’ But, is this right? is it 
consistent with honour—with humanity, thus to trifle 
with the affections—with the peace—nay, sometimes 
with the life of a young creature, whose error is the 
error of innocence? Yes, it is her innocence which 
makes her believe it impossible to love or be beloved 
by a married man, and secure in her ignorance of | 





About this time, her brother, a fashionable young 
man, who was in the army, returned from a distant 


| fort in which he had been stationed, and on being 


informed of the state of affairs, seconded the advice 
of his father, and undertook to gentlemanize his in 

tended brother-in-law. His pay was small and his 
habits expensive, and he ealoulated on its being ascon- 
venient and agreeable for him to have a rich bro- 
ther-in-law, as for his sister to have a rich husband. 
Catharine, on her part, was equally desireus of the 
match. Notwithstanding all her efforts, she had 
not succeeded in forming as genteel a circle as she 
wished, and was continually mortified by the vulgar 
manners of her mother. Maria, during her winter's 
residence with Mrs. Benson, had made many fashion- 
able acquaintances, and, when mistress of a hand- 
some house, would, without doubt, establish herself 
in the first circle, and according to a private agree- 


vice, she rushes blindly into error and unhappiness. | ment between the friends, Catharine, in case of such 
If I thought an appeal to the honour and humanity | an event, was to live with her brother. 


of gay, fashionable men, like Mr. Benson, could an- 
swer any purpose, I would summon to my aid the 
strongest words of our language, the most affecting 
examples of pining, hopeless, and broken hearts, to 
persuade them to choose a more harmless amusement. 
But I could tell them nothing which they do not al- 
ready know; and it is, therefore, to inexperienced 
youth that I would address myself, and caution them 
on a point in which their best interests are involved. 

Listen, then —— Yet, it would be but throwing 
away words; for when does gay and giddy youth 
listen to the advice that would check it in the 
pursuit of pleasure? Example, perhaps, may be more 
effectual. Even that is doubtful, if the old adage is 
true, which says, “Experience must be bought.” 
Well, it is a pity that youth will pay so exorbitantly 
for what age is so willing to give gratuitously. 

Stimulated by the most frivolous vanity, Catharine 
still pursued the phantoms of fashion and pleasure, 
though they constantly eluded her grasp, and left 
her, after every effort, more humiliated and discon. 
tented. She frequented fashionable crowds, where 
she gained a few trifling and unimportant acquaint- 
ances, but not a single friend, much less a lover, 
which was the height of her ambition, 

In the increasing intimacy of Maria with Mr. Ben- 
son, her tender feelings soon absorbed her vanity, 
and whether at home or abroad, his attentions were 
her highest gratifications ; and while enjoying them, 
she forgot her projected conquests. One young gen- 
tleman, who was in the same department as her fa- 
ther, had discovered more than common admiration 
for her; and had she improved the favourable im- 
pression, she might, ee have changed admira- 
tion into love. But Maria had no eyes, no ears, for 
any one but Mr. Benson; and wholly unconscious 
of the nature of her feelings, felt perfectly happy in 
what she termed, and what she believed, the friend- 
ship of her new friend. 

It was not until the session drew near aclose, and 
the time approached when Mr. and Mrs. Benson 
were to leave Washington, that the poor girl awoke 
from her trance; but she awoke to a sense of pain 
she had never dreamed of. Regret, however, would 
be unavailing; she had too much of her father’s 
worldly wisdom to throw away a substantial good 
for a vain regret, or the indulgence of a useless 
fancy; she therefore resolved, before it was too 
late, to recover her influence over young M‘Carty, 
which her late neglect had impaired. She did not 
love him, it is true, but that was of little conse- 
quence. She wanted an establisiment, a house of 
her own ; this he could give her, and if the husband 
was not exactly to her fancy, she determined the 
house should be. Her father reproached her with 
not having better improved the advantage she had 
enjoyed, and said, “with such a fine figure as hers, 
and such an introduction into society, she ought to 


As for Mrs. M‘Carty, she had positively set her 
heart on the match; notwithstanding Mr. M‘Carty’s 
opinion to the contrary, she maintained that Miss 
Lenox, the sister’s dear friend, was the most suitable 
match her son could make. As for the young man 
himself, he was, while indulged with the kind words 
and still kinder looks of Maria, in a kind of intoxi- 
cation, which he mistook for love. When that kind- 
ness was diverted to another object he was restless 
and unhappy, and had time sometimes to think of 
Leibner’s humble parlour and of the happy hours 
he had passed there. At such moments, the sincere 
and tender affection he felt for Martha would revive, 
and he meditated a renewal of his visits to his mu- 
sic-master. But Maria returned—Maria was as kind 
as ever, and Martha was again forgotten. Affections 
faded before the ardours of passion, as the stars do 
before the rising sun. Maria more than half met 
the advances of M‘Carty, and her encouraging man- 
ner conquered the natural timidity of her lover. 

Congress adjourned ; Maria found it dul! to be 
alone in lodgings in which she had been accustomed 
to so much gay company, and was easily prevailed 
on to pass the most part of her time with her dear 
Jriend. While Catharine played on her piano, Maria 
and her lover sometimes danced to her music, and 
oftener still sat together on the sofa, where young 
M‘Carty soon found courage to offer a hand, which 
was unhesitatingly accepted. Maria’s brother had 
been introduced to the family, and when he could, 
as he said, escape from his other engagements, would 
join the family cirele at Mr. M‘Carty’s. He found 
Catharine bearable, and she found him charming. 
Charles was seldom of the party: he had formed for 
himself a set of acquaintances more to his taste. 
When, as sometimes was the case, he found his little 
apartment lonely, he would seek the society of his 
newly acquired friends. Among these was a young 
man about his own age, to whom he was soon at- 
tached bya congeniality of disposition and similarity 
of taste. 

Paul Tilton was the son of a carpenter, who had 
been induced to settle in Washington at the time 
the public buildings were first commenced, by the 
high wages given to mechanics. He was a native of 
Boston, and like thousands of his fellow-citizens was 
indebted, not only for a good, but classical education, 
to the free-schools, which are not only an honour to 
the wisdom and policy of the New England States, 
but the surest safeguard of public virtue and the 
purest source of social happiness. Schools, in which 
a good English education is given, are accessible to 
every one, even in the most remote districts and 
thinest settled neighbourhoods; those of a higher 
order are confined to their larger towns; but in 
Boston, where private munificence goes far beyond 
the requisitions of the law, the system of free vates- 
tion is wider in its extent and higher in its objects 





have got a husband worth having, instead of throw- 
ing away her time as she had te on @ married | 
man.”’ Maria believed so too ; but it was now too | 
late, and she had no choice but to take the illiterate | 
brother of her dear friend, or remain an incum. | 
brance on her father. 


than elsewhere. There, the poorest boy, without 
money and without price, may acquire as complete 
an education as the son of the wealthiest citizen. 
At the age of eight or nine he commences his course 
in the primary schools, and rises gradually, year 
after year, till he attains the last and highest, in 
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which he is introduced to an intimate knowledge of | places, and sought, by different ways, to make their 


Equal attention is paid fortunes. His eldest brother rose frum a school- 


Latin and Greek authors. 
master to be an eminent preacher; several had gone 


to the education of females, though, of course, their 
domestic duties and habits do not allow of their at- 
taining to the higher branches. How different a ; 
state of society exists in the New England and the happily in the midst of his children, his herds, and 
Southern States! In the latter, when we speak of | flocks. Mr. Tilton had discovered so decided a turn 
the poorer class, we connect with it the idea of igno- | for mechanics, “such a mathematical head,” as his 
rance, vulgarity, and too generally, and too justly, of teacher said, that, after his education was finished 
vice—for the last is the common consequence of the | he preferred being a mechanit to the more intellec- 
first. An unlettered and ignorant mechanic or la- | tual and sedentary occupation of teacher—to the 
bourer, when his day’s work is over, having no other | more laborious one of the farmer—or to the wander- 
resource, seeks for his amusement, his relaxation | ing life of a seaman; and, like his brothers, he left 
from labour, in the excitement of drinking or gaming, | his home to seek his fortune. 
and too often seeks it in dram-shops and taverns, (To be continued.) 
There he expends his hard-earned wages, stupifies ciaiihas Seine tehaieiiie 
a, : . = : : . > , ? 8 ME: . 
his faculties, or inflames his passions. — L overty fol- The late Mr. Jefferson, ex-president of the United 
lows in the train of vice, and by its miseries stimu- States, was. eran of talents, genine, end considerable 
lates to new excesses and new crimes. literary and scientific research. He scems to have turned 
Such are the inevitable effects of ignorance. If! jis attention to the fine arts also, and we think he must 
any one doubts this, and there are many who do | haye been peculiarly fitted to enjoy the otium cum dignitate 
doubt it, let them contrast with what is called the | of that retirement in which he passed the latter part of 
poorer classes in the Southern States, men in the | his illustrious life. In his Memoirs we have the following 
same condition of life, with the same means of sub- | notice of a musical time-beater, which we select for the 
sistence, in the Eastern States. As for the poorer | purpose of adding a few remarks of our own. It is con- 
class, if such a designation is ever used among them, rach a addressed to F, Hopkinson, dated Paris, 
it conveys different ideas from those connected with | 74Uary &, 2790 + ‘ , 
it ie ao ideas in which ignorance, vulgarity, > Turning to the meeeenese, Arts . Metiers, tome 
ae Lg ; . Whe dah Ieee ie tho 3, part 1, page 393, you wi l fin mentioned an instrument, 
and vice have no share. The labouring clas {invented by a Monsieur Renaudin, for determining the 
designation in these states for this part of the human | true time of the musical movements, largo, adagio, &c. 
family, or with more propricty the industrious class ; | | went to see it. He showed me his first invention; the 
an epithet which naturally connects with it ideas of | price of the machine was twenty-five guineas; then his 
order, plenty, and intelligence—ideas which are jus-| second, which he had been able to make for about half 
tified by facts. When the educated mechanic er | that sum. Both of these had a main-spring and a balance 
labourer closes his day’s work, he, like all other | wheel for their mover and regulator. The strokes were 
human beings, needs relaxation, and desires amuse- | Made by a small hammer. He then showed me his last, 
ment. And where does he seck it?—in the artificial | Which is moved pF teen ge rardey pap | yop cen 
exhilaration of ardent spirits, or the salutary excite- | OO" ; : é ae 
ment of intellectual pleasure? By his clean hearth ct i — like that of a clock, on which are ar. 
; x ged, in a circle, the words largo, adagio, andante, al- 
and bright fire, while his wife and daughters pursue | legro, presto. The circle is moreover divided into 52 equal 
various branches of domestic industry, he beguiles | geprees. Largo is at 1, adagio at 11, andante at 22, al- 
the long winter evenings with books—semetimes | Jegro at 36, and presto at 46. Turning the index to any 
even scientific and philosophic works, for his wife and | one of these, the pendulum (which is a string with a ball 
daughters having been likewise educated, can un- | banging to it) shortens or lengthens, so that one of its vi- 
derstand and relish the amusement he provides, | brations gives you a crotchet for that movement. This 
Vice can find no resting place in such a circle, and | instrument has been examined by the academy of music 
poverty, when it does intrude into this industrious | — who are on ee ee hag — 8 they have 
edass, is introduced by sickness and misfortune. ordered all music which shall be printed here in future 
Would that these observations, which may be con- to have the movements numbered in correspondence with 
: 5 Bae par gd * this plexi-chronometer. I need not tell you that the 
sidered as misplaced in this simple tale; would that} jumpers between two movements, as between 22 and 36, 
they could at least induce our pious and benevolent | give the quicker or slower degrees of the movements; such 
citizens, who are now so assiduously endeavouring to | gs the quick andante, or moderate allegro.” 
improve the condition of the poorer class, to turn] It appears to us from this description that this instru- 
their attention to these facts, and be persuaded that | ment only served to mark the intervals which should inter- 
no permanént improvement can be effected until | vene between each minim, crotchet, quaver, &c., in other 
the primary step is taken—the education of the poor ! | words to indicate the time in which a piece was to be 
The money annually collected and expended on the oe dg a ca nabtuafaacls te an ls eta oles 
d P ; ios . TM ; » 0. ance. § 
tg ret _ physical — colle! tick could be retarded or accelerated at will by lengthening 
long run, instesd of ric tay Pa ong potion patie shortening the pendulum. Maelzel’s time-piece is a 
human suffering. Naturally indolent, men will not | great improvement upon this, but it does not give the 
labour, unless forced by necessity to do so. _ | youthful performer the assistance of which, especially in 
Now this necessity is removed, by the supplies | the absence of a master, he stands so much in need. 
afforded to them by the many charitable collections| All the defects of those instruments are surmounted in 
and institutions formed by sincere, but mistaken, | that invented, upwards of thirty years since, by Mr. Eger- 
benevolence. The same annual contributions now | ton Smith, of Liverpool, and fully described, with engra- 
expended on food and clothing, if applied to the | vings, in the Mercury, of Oct. 5, 1827, and in the eighth 
education of the poor, would, in time, produce ha- | volume of the Kaleidoscope, page 113. The original in- 
bits of industry and innocent amusement, which | sttument was lost or coy) and — in Mr. Smith’s 
would do more in improving the condition, and go | POSsession was made by Mr. Condliff, a most ingenious 
: ’ sh Rapa ) clockmaker in this town, who has subsequently made 
farther in relieving the sufferings of Une poorer class, | coveral others with some improvements of his own. 
than the present system of relief ever can effect. | Phis time-beater, which does not exceed eight inches in 
The houses of industry, in which work is prepared height and four in breadth, may be instantly set to any re- 
and given to poor women, is certainly a better plan quired time, when it gives a smart stroke to mark the com- 
than to maintain them in idleness; but still this is | mencement of the bar, and a lesser but very audible beat 
a mere temporary relief—it docs not produce habits | to mark the minim, crotchet, quaver, semi-quaver, or any 
of industry: to do this, a radical change is necessary. | aliquot part of the bar. [tis the first time-beater that 
The foundation must be laid, before the superstruc. | ¥¢ ever heard or read of that possesses these requisites ; 
ture is raised, Lducation is, and must be, the foun. won eter at abe vd eas tama say ins 
‘the y ‘ , Sia call anh adn eader of a chorus does for the sing f o 
dation of the virtue and well-being of society. son may see such an instrument at Mr. Condliff's, in 
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Mr. Tilton’s father had a numerous family, who, Fraser-street, and as @ proof of its use in practice, we can 
according to the custom of their country, depended | state that a little girl of our sogeniniannt, the first time it 
op their own industry, and not on that of their fa- | was placed before her, played several pieces of music to its 
ther’s savings, for their support. As they grew up, accompaniment with scarcely one deviation from the true 
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NIGHT ASYLUMS FOR THE HOUSELESS Poor. 


———_ 


Three weeks have elapsed since we noticed the night 


to sea, and one to the ew countries, where he cleared | asylum for the houseless poor, at which time there were 
himself a habitation in the wilderness, and lived | forty to fitty persons who had taken refuge in the house in 
Shaw’s-brow. Our readers, who see the Mercury, in which 
| all the details of this establishment are weekly recorded, 


know that in consequence of increased and increasing ap- 
plications for admission, a second house has been entered 
upon, and 120 or 130 persons have been housed in the two 
receptacles. On Sunday night, a dreadfully cold one, the 
numbers in the two houses were 132. 

Persons sending contributions to our office in support 
of these receptacles are requested always to give either 
their names in full, or initials by which they can identify 
the receipt of the money. The ** Correspondents” corne, 
in the Mercury is an exact transcript of our ledger as re- 
gards contributions for any charitable purpose, and we 
never received one farthing on such accounts which is not 
there recorded. 

In order to keep the account in the most satisfactory 
manner, it is therefore absolutely necessary that we should 
have the name or initials of the party from whom we 
receive any money, and not Anonymous, A Stranger, A 
Friend, or any such vague designation. 

¢% If those who have by them any old cast-off clothes, 
shoes, &c. which they can spare, will commit them to our 
care, they will be made good use of. They ought not to 
be sent to the lodging-house, as that would lead to a com. 
plete scramble. When committed to our care they will be 
distributed to those who need them most, without pro. 
ducing ill-will or disputes. 





Cock Fighting.—The fighting of a main of cocks, 
which, until last year, had been customary at Buxton 
Races, is to be revived at the next meeting. Stafford. 
shire and Nottinghamshire contend for the honour; 
Phillips, feeder for the former, and Randall for the latter. 
The sports of the turf promise also to be excellent at the 
ensuing meeting.—Chester Courant.—What a disgrace it 
is toa civilized country that paragraphs like the above 
should be copied from paper to paper without animadver- 
sion or reprobation! We have heard it urged, in defence 
of the detestable sport of cock fighting, that the animals 
by instinct attack each other; but this is a very miserable 
defence for rational beings, who, taking advantage of this 
propensity, arm the animals with long and sharp steel 
_— to heighten the sport. Let it be remembered, too, 
that if cocks, in a natural state, tight, it is for some object 
—in defence of the harenz, if we may use the term; but 
no defence can be set up for those who, for sport, bring 
two animals together, to torment each other; which, but 
for the interference of the sportsman, would, probably, 
have never met at all.—£att. Kal. 





Christmas Amusements. — 


‘“*VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” 
—— 
SUBLIME CONUNDRUMS, &c. 
By Bitty Buack, Jum. anv Co. 
—>~— 
ANSWERS TO THE CONUNDRUMS 1N OUR LasrT. 
30. Because he is a Rocksavage. 
31. Because he lays on wet sheets. 
32. Because he always carefully corrects his own errors, 
and never meddles with those of his neighbouz.. 
33. Gray's Inn-lane—(grazing lane.) 
34. Vale of Chamouni—(sham moncy. ) 
35. Tartary—(tar tarry.) 
36. Because he is a black guard. 
37. Because he is suspended. 




















Tide Table. 
Days. Morn, Kuen. Height. Festivals, §c. nal 








h.m.jh. mjft. in. 

Tuesday -- 2) 5 45) 6 22/13 10 |Purification of B. V. Mary: 

Wednesday 3 1 4113 5 |Blase, 

Thursday 4] 8 17 50}13 

Friday ---- 5] 9 19! 9 45/14 9 |Agatha. 

Saturday-- 6/10 10/10 32/15 9 [Moon, 7h. 29m. even« 

Sunday---- 7/10 53/11 13)16 9 |Septuagesima Sund. Full 
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MARIAN. 
—— 
“I would not—would not, if I couid—forget, 
But Lam al/remembrance; it hath grown 
My very being!” T. K. Hervey. 





Worshipped of Memory !—sainted one! 
No time can ever dim 
Remembrances all, all thine own, 
Though thou, bright seraphim, 
Veiled in the glories of eternity 
Scest not the tears unceasing shed for thee! 


Thou the dread barrier early past, 

And trod the vale of death ; 
And like the flower too fair to last, 

That droops while hailed its birth, 
Backward recoiling from this chill abode, 
More genial dwelling sought, and fled to God ! 


And thou art happy: happier far 
Than hadst thou lingered here; 

Safe from the broken spirits’ war, 
And agony severe; 

And fond, but selfish is the prayer 

Would wish thee back in its despair! 


ln heaven a ministering angel now, 
Thine earthly bidding done, 

A starry crown is on thy brow, 
And thou, the blest among, 

Join’st the celestial choir that sing 

Hosannas to their God and King! 


Worshipped of Memory! thou that still 
A radiance lends to earth, 

Sighs for thy loss the heart may fill 
That communes but with death, 

But Faith triumphant looks on high 

And whispers,—“ Immortality !"— 


Back, eelfish tears, to your retreat, 
The dead can weep no more; 

And sweet the pilgrim’s rest, how sweet 
His painful wanderings o’er ! 

And thine, loved Marian, early thine 

To wake in heaven the lyre divine! 


Worshipped of Memory! I for thee 
Shall sorrowing fade from earth ; 
But thou, the fair, pure star wilt be 
Brightening the vale of death !— 
And when thy beckoning form I see— 
Oh Death! where then thy victory? 
Liverpool. G. 
fp ———— __ _________ 
SATAN.—A POEM. 
—_— 
BY ROBERT MONTGOMERY. 





The author of ** The Omnipresence,” ‘* The Universal 
Prayer,” ‘* Death,” and other poems, has added to his 
well-earned reputation by the publication of a poem under 
the title of **Satan.”” The name associates itself with 
the giant effort of the immortal Milton, in his ‘* Paradise 
Lost,” or with the bold and startling conceptions of Byron 
in his less pious production of ‘*Cain.” But it is an as- 
wciation caused by the name alone—the treatment of the 
tubject is neither derived from the one nor the other; and 
though the author has not been guilty of the impropriety 
of making Satan ‘talk like a clergyman,” yet whilst he 
Preserves the terrific character of the being he portrays, 
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the language employed conveys a lesson of instruction to 
the mind, couched under imagery to affect the heart. 
Wildness and sublimity there are in many passages, but 
even these are closely schooled within the limits of sober 
reason and the accredited maxims of sound philosophy. 
The rolling frenzy of the poet—is that of energy and 
pathos—-but it does not dazzle with the false glare of the 
meteor, but shines with the steady blaze of truth. We 
present our readers with the following extract, which forms 
the opening of the Third Book :— 
How gloriously the festive bells resound ! 
Pealing their gladness through the azure night, 
As though the triumph of ten thousand hearts 
In full-voiced chorus shook the starry air, 
And made it joyous music? Now they swell 
Aloft, in one tempestuous wave of sound, 
Then faintly die, like war-notes on the wind, 
Then on again! with an ecstatic roar, 
Thrilling the empire with a brave delight. 


England hath laid her sceptre on the deep, 
And with her thunder chased her ocean-foes 
Like leaves before the breathing of a blast! 
England hath rear’d her banners on the plain 
Of battle. Victory waved them, and the world 
Again shall echo with her haughty name. 

And hence, a stormy rapture shakes the isle; 
Hence the loud musie of her hollow fanes, 
Whether in cities emulously tower’d 

Among the skies, or in lonely hamlets seen,— 
Scili pouring out the language of the land; 
With all those pageantries, and fiery pomps 
That hang and glitter from her window’d piles, 
Emblazed with mottoes, and triumphal scenes. 


Not one, to whom the name of country clings 
With spelling fondness, but this hour aderes, 
The old men feel the sunshine of far youth 
Returning, fresh as when the hero glow’d. 

The young,—lip, eye, and daring heart, are stirr’d; 
Their very blood seems rippled with delight, 
So deep the fulness of this warlike joy. 

Yea, hollow cheeks of Sadness, and the brows 
Of Poverty, and lean-faced Want itself, 

Forget their nature in a share of fame! 

And yet, most hideous are some human shapes 
That revel near me, by a tow’ring blaze 

Of triumph; as it flings its glaring fire 

Upon their faces, each one gleams beneath 
The mock’ry like a wither’d pile, when Noon 
In bright derision dances o’er the walls, 


Let Fancy to a distance wing her flight, 
And learn the glory whence this scene is born. 
How Sorrow treads upon the heels of Joy! 
What puts a smile on some great Empire's cheek, 
Hath wrung the life-blood from another’s heart; 
While one is rev’lling with delighted roar, 
Another waileth to the moan of knells; 
So seems the world a round of joy and woe, 
Alike divided for the doom of things. 


Hither, thou frantic Bacchanal! whose voice 
Rings loudest, stand upon the hoof-searr’d heath, 
And say if Heaven on such a scene can smile ? 
Here, deep asin thine own exulting land, 
Nightreigns; but not with noon-like azure crown'd, 
While starry sympathies, all gaily bright, 

Look down on gladness: but with sullen calm, 
Where Weariness hath toned the wind, and stars 
Are mournful watchers o’er the trodden dead, 

In tombless havoc weltering on the plain. 

Each heart that’s cold, to other hearts was chained, 
Whose links were out of years of fondness framed, 
Each eye, now darken'd with eclipsing death, 

Once beam’d the sun of happiness and home; 

Each of the dead hath flung a shade o’er life, 
Henceforth to be a feast for agony. 

Mark ! where the moon her glimm’ring languor throws, 
What death-romance! what visions of the slain !— 
One, calmly brow’d, as though his native trees 

Had wav’d their beauty o’er his dying head; 
Another, marr’d with agonizing lines, 

And dreams of hope, yet ling’ring in his face. 

Now go, and sing the splendour of the war! 

Go, tell the fortress of the brave and free, 

How beautiful ker patriotic roar 

Of Victory, shouting o’er the new-made dead, 

Like Madness, when she hoots a murd’rous joy : 
So shall a war-fame flourish ever green, 

And laurell’d History be trumpet-tongued, 

To fire Ambition with a bloody thirst, 
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All this is glory! such as charms these days, 

When godly temples stare in every street; 

When Tenderness, with a bewailing lip, 

For ages of barbaric gloom «tfects 

A wonder:—how the heart tts flatt’ry weaves ; 

Of proud Deception, or applauding Thought, 

The victim ever, in its wariest mood. 

To be the bulwark of a land beloved, 

And drive Aggression with avenging sword 

From her indignant shore, doth task renown. 

But say, Thou Centre of created life, 

Who charter’d man, and bade thy heavens to smile 
When from his eye outlook’d the living God! 
What myriads upon myriads heap'd, to fill 

The circle of ambitious thought, or please 

Some royal dreamer, who would dash a throne 

To hear his trumpets pealing through the world,— 
On hill and plain, and ocean’s ravening waves, 
The red libation of their hearts have pour’d! 

But this is kingly ;—so let tyrants dream; 

Nor round their pillows may one death-cry ring; 
The day, when dust shall give her monarchs baek— 
Methinks I see it, and the fiery glance 
Of Judgment, scathing many a royal soul ! 
And then, Eternity, thou sightless home, 
Though silent now, the dead shall be thy,voiee. 





THE TIMES! 
— 
(Extract from a doggerel letter in the Liverpool Mereury.) 


By the newspapers, Codbett, perhaps, you'd perceive 

Has of Hunt and the Radicals taken his leave. 

** Good riddance,” you'll say, ** of bad rubbish,”’ no doubt, 
For ’tis long since you found the old weathercock out ; 
The gridiron hero has mounted his hack, 

On a new Rural Ride, as a mountebank quack : 

Other quacks, much more modest, write over their door, 
** Advice given gratis each day to the poor;” 

Not so with this charlatan,—he trom his rostrum, 

Makes poor people pay for a second-hand nostrum : 


And the ** LIVERPOOL ASSES,” as once he call’d us folk 5 
I say ** us,”’ for whether you know it or not, 
[’m a Dicky Sam* born, though he says I’m a Bor! 
I was silly enough for one lecture to pay, 
To hear Dan. O'Connell’s *¢ fine animal” bray ; 
But if I e’er go more, the old bone-grubber may 
On his own rusty gridiron broil me next day. 

* e 7 . e -_ a 
e & * e * . és 
When Parliament meets I will write once again, 
Tis but a few weeks hence—so farewell till then. 
Liverpool. or 


* A by-name for a native of Liverpool, as Cockney is for 
a Londoner. 
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EVENING DreEss.—A dress of gauze satinée, the ground 
rose-colour, the stripes of that peculiar shade of drab co- 
lour which i unbleached cambric. The skirt, 
somewhat more ample than last month, is slightly gored, 
and trimmed rather below the knee with a fringe of un- 
common breadth and beauty. It has an open-worked 
head, very richly wrought in lozenges. The corsaye is 
cut very low, but not quite square round the bust, 
being rather higher in the shoulders than evening dresses 
generally are. Sleeves @ la Sultane, very wide, fastened 
at the wrist by gold bracelets, and drawn round the arm, 
just above the elbow, by a row of fringe to correspond with 
that on the skirt, but narrower. The hair is arranged in 
loose full curls, which fall low on each side of the face, and 
parted in the middle to display the forehead and eyebrows. 
‘The hind hair is disposed in two very large knotson thecrown 
of the head. A scarf of Circassian gauze, corresponding 
in colour with the ground of the dress, and fringed at 
the ends, is tastefully arranged in conques, which are 
intermixed with the bows of hair. One of the ends 
falls on the left side to the neck; the other forms a tuft 
on the right side. The necklace, ear-rings, and bracelets, 
worn with this dress, are a mixture of pink topazes and 
filagree gold. A boa tippet, of the finest sable, is thrown 
carelessly round the neck. White kid gloves. Slippers, 





And keep the world a slaughter-house for man ! 





white gross de Naples, 


He has just been hun»bugging the Manchester ** vuz roum,”” 
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=ctentific #ottces. 
LECTURES ON ANATOMY. 


We are glad to be enabled to enrich the pages of the 
Kaleidoscope with the lectures now in the course of delivery 
at the Mechanics’ School of Arts, by Mr. Rogerson, a 
gentleman who has just arrived in this town, to practise 
a3 a surgeon. He has obligingly placed the lectures at 
our disposal ; and whilst we return him thanks for his 

} politeness and attention, we can scarcely doubt that our 
readers Will do so too, since, from what we have seen and 
heard of the lectures, they appear to us to convey a fund 
of pleasing, interesting, and very useful information, in a 
style easy, unaffected, and appropriate. The lectures 
treat of the science of Anatomy so far as it is connected 
with the arts and the mechanical branches of natural phi- 
losophy. The first of the course was delivered on Tuesday 
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¥ evening last, when the lecture-room was crowded to the 
BIT Bcciling by the largest audience ever assembled there. A 
= number of medical and surgical gentlemen attended, as 








wel} as many of the honorary members of the Institution 5 
and the applause which Mr. Rogerson elicited from all his 
hearers must have been truly gratifying to his feelings. 
He could not possibly have anticipated making a more 
successful début, and the consciousness of being useful to 
his fellow-creatures will, doubtless, afford him still greater 
satisfaction.— We are sorry that our previous arrangements 
will only allow of our giving a portion of the first lecture 
this week. _ 
LECTURE I. 
In lectures applying mechanics, as well as the other 
branches of science and art, to medical and physiological 
anatomy, some difficulty is experienced in selecting, for an 
unprofessional audience, such parts of the human machine 
as will be the most interesting, and, at the same time, the 
most instructive, and in stripping anatomical science of 
that technical garb in which it has for ages been so impo- 
singly dressed. In the infancy of learning, anatomy was 
united with philosophy, but was soon rudely severed from 
it (o be more particularly studied ; and, for a succession of 
ages, has now continued isolated, accumulating facts, and 
acquiring a language peculiarly its own. I shall, however, 
before this assembly, avoid, as much as possible, all these 
medical phrases; and, for the present course, will treat of the 
anatomy of the eye, as applied to optics ; the ear and chest, 
s connected with acoustics; and consider the relations 
hich the muscular movements of the body hold with 
he laws of mechanic motion; and the forms of muscles, 
useful to painting and sculpture. 
The laws of mechanism, and many of the laws of living 
rganization, form part of natural philosophy, which, as 
Lord Bacon accurately observed, ‘**is the root of sciences 
nd arts.” It is this science which has made the small in. 
lar spot of land we inhabit hold so conspicuous a place 
mong the lordly nations of the earth, and made Britan- 
hiathe envy and admiration of the world ! The superiority 
of her mechanism—the native genius of her people—and 
e enterprising spirit of her merchants, have so trans- 
formed her national energies and domestic bearings, that, 
ncomparison with the early agesof her history, Britain is 
how a fairy land and a paradise. That general diffusion 
fknowledge which is now, in the happiest manner, be- 
tlicially changing the condition of man, and elevating 
-¢ human character in all ranks of society, will add, in- 
ilculably, to her political strength, and increase, a thou- 
nd-fold, her domestic blessings, comforts, and happiness. 
Common and animal mechanism are alike subject to the 
ws Of natural philosophy. The same laws which govern 
formation and movement of common machinery, go- 
D, also, the movements of the living body—of; the 
himal machine. Where is there so beautiful, so perfect 
iN Optical instrument as the eye? Where is there such 










































such a pneumatic machine as the breathing chest of ani- 
mals? Where such a system of hinges, levers, pulleys, 
and parts adapted for motion, asin the joints, muscles, and 
limbs of the body, exceeding in beauty of design, and 
perfection of workmanship, any thing which can be con- 
structed by the art, labour, and ingenuity of man ? Where 
such a system of arches as the skull, backbone, and chest ? 
Where such architecture as in the columns, arches, and 
buildings of animal and vegetable bodies ? Where such 
an hydraulic apparatus as in the heart, blood-vessels, and 
the circulation of animal and vegetable fluids ? In short, 
where is there a machine so perfect a model of elegant 
mechanism ; combining so much of power and strength, 
with justness of proportion and polished finish ; simplicity 
and convenience, with perfection of form and harmony of 
parts; and, in reality, when minutely examined, the ap- 
parent simplicity is often found a real complexity, em- 
bracing an infinite variety of parts, but all so closely and 
harmoniously united that their combination forms a simple 
whole; combining, too, so much security with a great 
variety, freedom, and latitude of motion ; possessing ma- 
terials infinitely superior to those formed by art ; endowed 
with a number of different powers in the same structure, 
or parts working for the same end; so that animal me- 
chanism involuntarily commands our admiration, and jus- 
tifies that sudden burst of surprise expressed by the in- 
spired penman, *‘ We are fearfully and wonderfully 
made !” 

Every man carries in his own person a museum of na- 
tural philosophy ; every mechanic carries in his own per- 
son the best books for his study,—the best models for his 
imitation. To the optician I would show the eye.—To 
the musician and manufacturer of musical instruments I 
would point out the wind-pipe and vocal apparatus: let 
him imitate that machinery which makes the throstle and 
the blackbird to whistle,—which gives the harmonious 
complicated notes to the canary, and which produces the 
varied sounds of the human voice, illustrated by the asto- 
nishing melodious powers of a Catalani, a Vestris, and a 
Braham.—The joiner, carpenter, builder, and architect, 
T would direct to the dove-tail work of the skull, and the 
mode of union between living parts; to the forms, struc- 
ture, columns, and mode of transmitting gravity, and 
supporting weight.—To the painter, colourist, and printer, 
I would triumphantly exhibit the colours of living bodies, 
both animal and vegetable, which, as yet, set art at de. 
fiance. Nature, in many living beings, delights in dis- 
posing her beautiful colours in a profuse and lavish man- 
ner: she dresses the tulips, the butterflies, the plumage 
of some birds, in a resplendent, gaudy, variegated, or 
fanciful manner, while colours of greater simplicity, and, 
perhaps, moye pleasing beauty, will be found adorning 
parts of human and other animals. There is the glisten- 
ing, silvery tendon, the colour upon the velvety surface of 
a mucous membrane, and the delicate tint and finely 
shaded bloom upon a beauty’s cheek. I would ask the 
chemist where will he find such simple, yet efficient, labo- 
ratories, as in the living bodies, where are constantly at 
work chemical processes which art must admire, but can- 
not imitate ? Living chemistry is admirable and perfect : 
such processes are there! such analyses! such combina- 
tions! such laboratories! How just is the sentiment of 
the poet,— 

“ The proper study of mankind {s man,” 

Art is perhaps displayed to the greatest advantage in the 
machines constructed for motion. Here mechanism puts 
forth astonishing powers, which have had, and will have, 
most wonderful influence over the destinies of the world ; 
but even here, in the citadel, the pride and power of me- 
chanical art is excelled by animal motions; and the me- 
chanic may learn useful lessons from contemplating the 
motions and structures of animal bodies, whose powers are 
obedient to the same laws as the engine or the ship he con- 
structs. That prodigy of human gerius and labour, the 
steam-engine, which has effected grander and more glo- 


human arrays of armed men, being at once so many in- 
stances of blots in history, and false mistaken notions of 
glory, furnishes the most perfect example of a locomotive 
engine as built by art. 

This admirable piece of mechanism, this king of ma- 
chines, acts with greater or less degrees of force and velo- 
city, and its manifold movements Ure regulated with such 
justness and precision, that with some strength of imagina- 
tion, it might almost seem endowed with intelligence. It 
counts its own work by recording the number of its strokes ; 
it regulates its steam and velocity by the governor,—the 
supply of water by the float; its fuel and the state of com- 
bustion by its chimney valve or damper; it oils its own 
joints ; it removes superfluous air; and tells, by ringing 
a bell, when any thing is deranged it cannot rectify. 

The uses to which it can be applied are infinitely nu- 
merous and varied; and scarcely is there a mechanic who 
has it not for a fellow-worker; and not an individual is 
there in England who does not receive some of its gifts, 
and consume or enjoy the products of its labour. Itisa 
general, almost a universal, benefactor; it showers its 
blessings upon the merchant, manufacturer, tradesman, and 
the agriculturist. Besides bestowing things of utility, it 
contributes also to our pleasures and luxuries, and the 
man of letters is often indebted to it for his intellectual 
banquet. 

But even this machine, admirable as it is, has motions 
infinitely inferior to those of animals. Indeed, machines 
constructed of their present materials will never rival the 
powers and motions of animals, for there are several insu- 
perable bars to this. One is friction; for here the ma- 
chinery of animal motion exceeds any artificial mechanism, 
by having the moving parts of the living body constructed 
of a substance very rebellious to the laws and powers of its 
own friction, by having provided intermediate materials 
and contrivances which still further oppose that degree of 
friction really taking place, and by that renewing, suc- 
cessive changing, and power of self-repairing all the parts 
of the body, which is effected by agencies peculiar to life. 

Animal motion is wonderful; but it, from being so 
common, and so constantly present before our eyes, has 
been too much neglected by men in general, and is indeed 
almost disregarded. The pholus, a simple, small, shell- 
fish, has the power of perforating the hardest marble by 
working with a fleshy substance, to appearance no ways 
adapted to so difficult a task,—to so laborious an employ- 
ment. Natural history furnishes many striking examples 
of the structural power or force of animal motion. Next, 
as to the velocity of animal motion. The elk will run amile 
and a half in seven minutes, the antelope a mile a minute, 
and the wild mule of Tartary is said to have a speed greater 
than this. An eagle can fly eighteen leagues an hour; 
and a canary-falcon, we are told, can even reach 250 
leagues in the short space of 16 hours. But it is unneces- 
sary to ramble from our own country to find rapidity of 
speed. We need not search any records, for who has not 
been struck with admiration at the fleetness of the race- 
horse? We may look still nearer home. Observe the 
action of the human heart: its velocity is great; its con- 
tractions propel the blood, and cause the pulsations, of 
which take place, at least, 3900 in an hour, commonly 
many more, particularly during the period of our infancy, 
and in some animals. During these contractions, or pul- 
sations, the apex, or end of the heart, tilts against the side 
of the chest; so that this vivid organ beats or strikes the 
chest with the velocity of 3900 strokes an hour, which con- 
tinues for a series of years, during the whole lifetime of 
man. It is never weary ; it never rests; but night and day 
is found incessantly pumping life and nutrition into every 
part of the body. ‘This rapid, continual action, is worked 
without perceptible friction ; the apex, nor any part of the 
heart is diminished by it, nor is the substance at the side, 
against which it strikes, worn by its blows and rubbing; 
nor can we find any hollow formed by it, though the man 
may see a greater number of years than old Parr, or than 
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These are only a few examples; for living beings are 
capable of performing every possible variety of motion, in 
different media, and with greater or lesser force and 
velocity. Some beings move in water, where will be 
found many fishes, endowed with astonishing velocity. 
Who has not seen they sudden dart? and who has not 
heard of the powers of the whale? Many reptiles move 
in the earth, and, however diminutive, can perforate 
its opposing sides with ease and facility, and oftentimes 
through much harder and denser materials, which may 
chance to obstruct their passage. 

The variety of animal motion is infinite. Some have 
their motions limited to one direction, others to two, three, 
or several, while others perform an exceeding multiplicity 
and astonishing diversity of movements; but all the dif- 
ferent modes and means of effecting motion are highly 
instructive to the inquirer into this department of natural 
philosophy as well as to the fabricator of moving machines. 
—The necessity of well studying motions, of observing 
the manifold means by which nature effects animal and 
other movements, cannot perhaps be too strongly insisted 
on. Moving machines will be productive of incalculable 
advantages. I care not for the wealth they must bring 
to some individuals; but I foresee in them, and in the 
printing of books, an eternal barrier against future re- 
lapses into barbarism. By them civilization will be per- 
manently secured, and will be continually advancing. 
By bringing men into closer contact, and by associating 
them into large societies, the kindly feelings of the human 
heart will be encouraged, and the noble faculties of the 
mind will be enlarged. By facilitating the operations of 
commerce, it will show the mutual dependance of one 
man upon another, of one nation upon another; and, by 
lessening the time spent in travelling from place to place, 
1t will concentrate the whole of the vast kingdom into one 
large city without taking away any of its natural beauties, 
—there will be still woods and dales, rivers and plains, 
richly-cultivated fields and throngly-populated towns. 
To the honour of our town, we have a pleasing and 
spirited example of this in the construction of the Liver. 
pool and Manchester Railroad, which will, as it were, 
almost convert two large townsinto one. Diminish greatly 
in these cases, as you see can be done in animal bodies, 
the friction which is the great impeding force to velocity, 
and what speed might you not produce ! 

The simplest motions will be seen among the lower 
grades of animals, perfection taking place as we ascend 
the great scale of animated creation. The only motion of 
an oyster consists in the opening and closing of its shell ; 
we crab moves sideways, while some other animals move 
only forwards; the water-fly swims upon its back, the 
lion-ant mevts backward, and is unable to make the 
slightest inclination forward, or even to advance in another 
direction. The serpent tribe undulates, different classes 
of living beings creep, walk, run, gallop, leap, fly, or 
swim. The sloth, an immense animal, can only move 
about fifty pacesa day ; the rein-deer runs, but never gal- 
lupo; the armadillo walks swifly, but can neither run 
por leap; the crocodile darts, and the great ant-eater climbs 
better than he walks. But look at man; what kind of 
movement cannot his muscles imitate! How excellent are 
the materials! how well arranged are the fibres, or fleshy 
ropes! how well placed are the pulleys, the points of in- 
sertion, which are called tendons! What places for ful- 
erams! what cylinders do we find in the bones!) He can 
accomplish all kinds of notion except flying, and for these 
purposes we find him possessing 434 muscles; we find in 
his legs and thighs 60 bones, in his arms and hands 62, in 
his head GO, in ns trunk 67, giving us the total number 
of 249 bones. What a complicated machine is man, to be 
apparently eo simple, to be so perfect in its mechanism, 60 
harmonious in all ite parts, so varied, so regular, so obe- 
dieut ip ite movements ! 

To be continued.) 


Correspondence. 


EDUCATION. 
“ Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros.” 
— Horace. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1z,—In my last letter to you on the present mode of 
education, I ventured to point out what I conceived to be 
the most prevalent and important errors. I now resume 
the subject, and it shall be my object in this letter to 
prove that there are many particulars in the course of 
study, as insisted upon at most of the public seminaries 
in this kingdom, materially prejudicial to an advancement 
in learning. But before I proceed, I think it necessary 
to declare that my strictures are aimed at no particular 
school, but are intended to apply generally to all in which 
these errors are practised. I consider it as the more in- 
cumbent on me to mention this, as I am aware that there 
are many men, who, for the sake of indulging a private 
pique, take every opportunity of ridiculing and insulting 
those who may have incurred their displeasure. 

It has long been a dispute, and is still undecided in the 
literary world, whether the love of learning is more deeply 
fixed in the human mind by being forced on it in its in- 
fancy as a task necessary to be accomplished, or by being 
offered to it in the more pleasing form of an amusement. 
Now, by comparing one with the other, we shall be able 
to form an estimate of the advantages and disadvantages 
of each. But whatever remarks I shall make on this sub- 
ject, do not suppose that I wish to dictate to the public, 
or to present as dogmas my own private sentiments. The 
advocates of the more mild principle insist upon the dan- 
ger of exhibiting the difficulties attendant on the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, from the probability that disgust may 
be the consequence, which, when imbibed at that early 
age, it is likely will grow into a principle never after to 
be removed. Those of the opposite opinion contend that 
it is far mere dangerous to permit the mind to remain in 
a state of delusion from which it must sometime or other 
be awakened, yet still retaining a fond remembrance of 
its dream to which the reality presents such a striking 
contrast. By the former the dose is administered un- 
adulterated by any mixture, by the latter it is so con- 
cealed in sweetmeats that it is impossible for the patient 
to distinguish it. The human mind is never so liable to 
receive impressions as in its infancy, and may then be 
moulded into any shape; we should, therefore, be careful, 
when it is thus soft and pliant, to give it a form beautiful 
and unmixed with any gross element. To invert the 
glass and exhibit things to the infant mind in a diminu- 
tive point of view, is to deceive and place the mind under 
the influence of a wrong bias: but on the other hand, 
to show things as they really are, though it may inspire 
the mind with a momentary terror of the difficulties to be 
overcome, at the same time endues it with courage and 
resolution to combat them. But whilst we point out what 
is to be done and endured, we should likewise afford them 
every facility consistent with our duty, and assure them, 
that, though the path at first may be rugged and uneven, 
it will lead them to a delightful garden, where they may 
refresh their wearied spirits. 

Let us now examine these two principles as they in- 
fluence the course of study in our public schools. It is 
usual in almost all schools to put easy works for translation 
into the hands of those boys who have made some progress 
in their grammar. The champions of the milder principle 
add a literal translation in order to assist the boys in un- 
winding the intricacies of the text. Accordingly, the 
trouble of looking up the meanings and roots of the words 
being dispensed with, they generally perform their tasks 
with ease and despatch. I repeat it, such a plan as this 
is highly prejudicial to advancement in learning, and 
though it may save the master and pupil a great deal of 





hereafter. Now, by acting on the opposite principle, the 
mind is taught early to depend on its own exertions, and 
to call forth adequate energies, according to the magnitud 
of the difficulty. By being convinced of the Necessity of 
persevering, habits of patience and diligence are acquired, 
which might otherwise have been superseded by negligence 
and indolence.—I think I have ‘said enough to prove tha, 
the latter is the wiser principle, but as I do not wish % 
build other systems after having so lately condemned 
them, I leave it to the candour of the public either to 
receive or reject my sentiments. If I shall be charged 
with presumption in having assailed opinions so long 
established, the only plea that I have to offer is my sincere 
desire to serve the cause of learning and virtue. Semper 
hoc animo fui, ut invidiam a virtute partam, gloriam nn 
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invidiam putarem.—Y ours, truly, — 
January 28, 1830. PHILANTHROPOS, 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. THE HO 
(From the Liverpoot Courter.} 
Berometer | Extreme; Vhermo-|Extreme: State of themaras 
at uring | meter8 {heat ¢u-'the Wind a“ «Pe 
noon. Night. |morning jring Day.| at noon. aore Tt 
Jan. | me 
20 {28 93] 21 0} 32 0; 35 O| N.E. |Snow. Yo 
21 }29 18! 31 O/] 35 O|} 38 O| S.S.W. /Cloudy. Fr 
22 (29 40) ¢ 0} 36 O| 38 O E. Rain. 
23 | 29 70| 33 O} 34 O; 35 O E. |Cloudy. 
24 {29 68) 32 O} 34 UO} 38 O| S.E. |Cloudy. 
25 |30 19] 33 0] 35 O} 39 O|N.N.W.|Fair. The fc 
26 '30 10! 28 O| 30 Oj 36 O| S.E. (Fair. fage in ¢ 
24th, Snow during night. hae 
Thursd 
Co Correspondents. Friday, 
Saturda 
Tne Late Sin Tuomas Lawrence.—The sketch of the life Sunday 
of this accomplished artist, which we had prepared for our Monday 
present publication, has been postponed in order to make wen 
room for the first portion of Mr. Rogerson’s lectures, a 
which we beg to direct the attention of our readers. fsenaag 
Scenes IN IRELAND.—We have to acknowledge the recollet- Saturda’ 
tions of H. Sunday 
Music.—The Waltz, eomposed by Lady William Lennox, ani 
promised afortnight since, may be found in a preceding This su 
Frencu.—The translation from the Sketch Book into French te asacee 
requires some corrections previously to its appearing. Our jy Uousual s¢ 
correspondent 7. G., of Manchester, must not be angry Ii mind the | 
we hint to him that he has not entered into the genius of 
the language into which he has endeavoured to translate for those 
the extract from the works of Geoffrey Crayon. Weeshall Mi lodging fo 
next week, insert the translation, with a few indispensable modation 


alterations; and we expect thata friend will furnish another 
version, which 7. G. would do wellto compare with hisown, 
La place la plus propre pourla méditation, est sur le tombeau, &t. 
is not good French, as we shall show when we insert the 
piece. 

Timzuctoo.—We have in preparation a very interesting de 
scription of Timbuctoo, from the last number of the Fortigt 
Quarterly Review. : 

Tne Late Mr. Trerney.—A sketch of the life of this gentle 
man shall appear in the next Kaleidoscope. 

MNEMONIcSs.—As8 our publication was about to be put to pres 
we discovered an error in our mnemonic couplets, whith 
has obliged us to withdraw the two reigns. We shall next 
week make amends by inserting four reigns. 

Srate or THE StREETS.—In answer to several inquiries and 
complaints, we have to state that we understand that th 
day-police have received orders to see that every inhabitant 
causes the snow and ice to be removed from the parapét 
fronting his dwelling. Had the by-law to this effect beet 
enforced during the temporary thaw on Wednesday, th 
streets would not have been yesterday almost one continud 
sheet of ice and frozen snow, and many awkward falli 
would have been prevented. We hope that the fines for 
neglect will be rigidly levied, since there is no excuse fora 
omission which endangers the limbs and lives of the public 
The day-police, who do not seem to have much todo, might 
most usefully employ themselves in breaking up thow 
dangerous slides which the boys make on the parapets 
Any neighbour would furnish them with sand or ashes fer 
so useful a purpose. 
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trouble for the present, yet it will cause tenfold more 
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